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precedes it. Does that not indicate that this order, in which the noun is 
practically a suffix, was the one that came most readily to the Roman popular 
tongue? In the two exceptions, both in the Cidex, metrical considerations 
may have determined the inversion. The youthful Virgil, we may suppose, 
was not completely — totamente — master of his technique. And if we recall 
that the suffix mente is still slightly independent in modern Spanish, it cannot 
be surprising that it was not yet wholly dependent in the time of Virgil. 

If the tarn nulla mente of the last verse gives us pause, we have only to 
translate "so brainlessly, " and be quite at ease. 

Max Radin 

University of California 
Berkeley, California 



ILIAD xxiii. 670 ONCE MORE 

While writers on the Greek genius complacently develop the common- 
place of the greater complexity of the modern mind, more errors arise from 
failure to understand the subtlety of the psychology even of the primitive 
Homer than from any other single source. The difficulties discovered by 
philologists in Iliad xxiii. 670 are a typical example. 

jj obx ctX« im fiAxo* huriZtbofiai ; obS' 4pa xus fiv 
iv Tckvriaa' ipyouri Saiinova 4>S>Ta yaikaSai- 
Slit yhp 4£<;pfeo, t6 Si Kal TCTcXcafiivov tarai- 
AvriKpii xpia t« pijfw "■*" t' dark' &pa{w- 

There is no problem if we once perceive that the boxer Epeius is soliloquizing 
for all the world like an old woman in George Eliot "in a hurt and argumen- 
tative tone of voice." His speech is a humorous character study. He has 
long been "sore" because of his inferiority in battle and relative obscurity. 
Now is his opportunity for boastful self-affirmation. "Isn't it enough," he 
begins, complaining of destiny and mankind, "that I am a second rater in 
battle — men have divers gifts — ■ but is somebody going to try to take from 
me the first prize in boxing ? I'll push his face in for him." That is the tone 
and the psychological logic of the passage. 

Without wishing to dogmatize on what at first glance might seem a matter 
of opinion, I am inclined to think that Homeric usage hardly allows any other 
interpretation. There is, of course, no difficulty about imxo* cu-i&uo/uh, 
which the parallels cited in Leaf amply justify in the sense assumed. The 
phrase fj o«x ^Ats occurs in this position about five times in Homer, never I 
think in the expression of a merely logical sufficiency, always in the injured 
protest against the suggested cumulation of one wrong or outrage by another. 
In Iliad v. 348 Diomede shouts to Aphrodite: "Isn't it bad enough that you 
beguile women? Would you also meddle with war?" In xvii. 450 the 
indignant and pitying Zeus soliloquizes, "Isn't it enough that Hector has the 

1 Cf. Dogberry's "Gifts that God Gives" with Iliad iii. 65 and xiii. 730. 
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armor of Patroclus ? He shall not get his horses." In Odyssey ii. 312 Telem- 
achus rebukes the suitors: "Isn't your wasting of my substance heretofore 
bad enough? Will you continue it now that I am a man?" In Odyssey 
xvii.376 Antinous rebukes the swineherd: "Why, pray, dids't thou bring 
this man to the city ? Have we not vagabonds enough without him ? " (Mur- 
ray). Apart from the general logic of the passage already explained this 
fixed usage would, I think, fix the interpretation. 

Paul Shoeey 
University or Chicago 



A RESCUE! A CANNAN TO THE RESCUE! 

From 218 to 201 of the era preceding our own, the Romans were engaged 
in a war with Carthage, their great rival for economic and political power. 
The armies of Hannibal entered Italy. "On to Rome" was their watchword. 
On toward the capital they went, slaughtering one Roman army after another. 
The ordinary routine of life at Rome was entirely changed. Feverish activity, 
intermittent and fearful anxiety, affected all classes. The manufacture of 
weapons of war was pushed in frantic haste we may guess even with the aid 
of the women. Bushels of rings and other souvenirs taken from the Roman 
dead on the battlefield were sent home across the sea by the Carthaginians. 
The Romans heard that their enemies had employed marvelous new discover- 
ies, such as the dissolution of rock by the use of heat and acid, to aid in their 
advance. No such war had ever been known. Huge elephants trampled 
whole battle lines beneath their Juggernaut advance. Common reports 
vilified their foes, and they coined the phrase "Punic faith." The earlier 
treaty signed by Carthage had become a scrap of paper. Mothers expired 
with joy at the return of sons reported dead; others died of grief when the 
casualty lists appeared. At the last, the army which silently and swiftly 
swept from one end of Italy to the other to deal the crushing blow to the 
invaders was fed by those who stood at the roadside with baskets of food as the 
lines hurried by. Those armies were not "entrained," those baskets held no 
packages of cigarettes, and no blue-bonneted Salvation Army sergeant dished 
the doughnuts in Livy's pages. But these are superficial differences. The 
Romans knew then what the French and English have since known, and they 
met similar crises with the same response. 

It was during these war years and immediately thereafter that the plays 
of Plautus were written and first produced. War literature they were with 
the war atmosphere in some so distinctly visible that it persists even when 
they are translated into a foreign language for readers who lack the intimate 
knowledge which is always the basis of allusions. But there are others of 
them which have not been called war plays. They have seemed to have no 
manifest connection with the war, and are described by an English authority 
as "studies in pornography which only the unflagging animal spirits of the 
poet redeem from being disgusting." These are not the plays generally read 



